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m, Supreme Court: The top judicial body of the country faced and successfully met a crisis in its history. 
The stay granted by Justice Douglas to the atom spies posed as big a problem to the Court as did the 
crucial steel decision of a year ago. On that occasion, President Truman scarcely served the cause of 

ed constitutionalism well. Last week, the Court met the test in no small part because of an assist from Presi- 

su dent Eisenhower. 

ed When the action of Douglas drew an immediate challenge from Attorney General Brownell, Presi- 

ip dent Eisenhower — so the story goes — got in touch with Chief Justice Vinson and urged that no time 
be lost in obtaining a full court opinion on the matter. (The close and friendly relationship between 

ive 


Ike and Vinson is well known here. It is recalled that when Eisenhower returned on a brief visit to Wash- 
Lat ington in the fall of 1951, Vinson was one of the few people in Washington with whom Eisenhower talked 
lta at length.) The Court, brought together by Vinson, promptly squelched the Douglas stay by a vote of 
6 to 3. Legal experts comment that the majority could do no less. 






1st 
Opinion in the Capital generally reflects praise for the President, for his reasonable but nines mm, 2 
explanation why he denied clemency to the two traitors. There is no little speculation that Ike resisteN \{p 
much subtle pressure for a pardon. (There was hysteria in the official family: such as, Ambassado?9 Ig 
or- Dillon in Paris cabling an extravagant warning of reactions in France.) But the President stood by h 4 
is guns for the highest of motives and played a big role in bringing the whole unfortunate, protracted busi- . ~’ 
1e- ness to the close dictated by justice. 
i Taft: Some of the neurosis which struck the GOP when Taft first went to the hospital has subsided. 


The Ohioan returned to the Capital last week after treatment in New York and has been working in 
ed his office. Those close to him still disclaim any knowledge of what is the medical diagnosis. They say 
the Senator is still ill, but seems in better spirits than a fortnight ago. 


urs We have talked with several persons who had paid business visits to the Senator in his office in the 
ym past few days. They describe him as looking “thin” and “frail”, but mentally very active. Seated at 
by his desk, he works on legislative matters and displays his usual keen interest in all foreign and domestic 
oi political developments. 

u- What is of special interest is that the ailing Taft had a two-hour interview with the President after 


his return last week — evidence that he is “back on the job”. 


ys Four-Power Conference: If Malenkov is dead — so runs the current diplomatic gag in the Capital 
he — how can you hold the four-power conference which Churchill has been urging? (Actually, there is no 
ve confirmation of reports that the new Soviet leader is dead; but along diplomatic row, these reports per- 
ral sist and are eagerly examined.) As a matter of fact, no matter who the Soviet dictator may be, the events 
he in East Germany do suggest that now there is no valid reason why such a conference, including Russia, 


should be held. 


The argument for such a conference, has been as follows: Whatever you might think of him and of 
Russia, Malenkov does represent the Communist world, including the satellites in Eastern Europe. Be- 
cause of Soviet iron control, Malenkov could therefore deal for his part of the world, and in any settlement 
could promise to deliver. Therefore, we should at least hear what he has to say across the table. 
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Today, it is pointed out, that argument has lost its force. The East German revolt offers evidence 
that Soviet Russia no longer has complete control of its most important satellite. Therefore, Malenkoy 


(or whoever heads the Kremlin) cannot “deal”, cannot “deliver”, and it would therefore be a waste of time 
to sit down to table with him. 


Revolt in Germany: The upsurge in Eastern Germany caught the State Department napping (as usual) 
and apparently rather peevish about a development which might really menace the Soviet system. As 
a matter of fact, well-informed circles here (particularly among the military) convincingly disclaim that 
our cloak-and-dagger outfits had any part in the commencement of the extraordinary riots, strikes and 
popular risings in the Russian zone of Germany. In the absence of any information to the contrary, it 
appears that the East German revolt was purely indigenous and perhaps wholly spontaneous. 


This is bad: after all the whoopla about psychological warfare, we apparently did nothing. What 
is worse is that we apparently plan to continue doing nothing. There seems no action contemplated to 
exploit the trouble — perhaps grave trouble — of our Communist enemy. Foreign policy moves are not 
shaped by Ike and Dulles but by Truman-Acheson holdovers, led by C. D. Jackson, a Time-Life product, 
formerly in charge of Radio Free Europe, and Undersecretary of State “Beedle” Smith. RFE was guided, 
if not controlled, by the Central Intelligence Agency, of which General “Beedle” Smith was head. Smith 
now is Undersecretary of State and is known as the “boss” of the State Department. Today it is re- 
ported that Jackson and Smith are the ones who are behind the present appeasement policy and are 
urging Ike to yield to Churchill’s demand for a conference with Malenkov. As Ike was reportedly heard 
to remark recently: “I don’t seem to be getting the best advice.” 


Significant of really professional opinion on the events in Germany is the reaction of “diplomatic 
row” in Washington, the foreign embassies who benefit from dispatches from their home capitals. These 
sources wonder if the East German situation hasn’t gone so far as to radically alter previous assump- 
tions. For instance, it had been believed here that Russia would again offer to evacuate her troops from 
Germany (if the West would do the same) and to permit the two halves of Germany to unite. But, now, 
in view of the fact that she cannot trust her eastern puppets, will not the Kremlin back out of this offer? 


Korea: Syngman Rhee may or may not have spoiled the chances for a truce. But, he seems to have 
pointed out a way by which America can get a better bargain for a truce settlement from the Reds. It’s 
a way quite the opposite of the official prescription for getting a truce and a peace. The State De- 
partment has insisted that we give the Reds the most generous terms and in no way offend the latter by 
haggling or demanding a better deal — otherwise, the Reds would call off the whole matter. 


When Rhee released the North Korean anti-Communist prisoners, the State Department showed great 
alarm and expressed fear that the Reds would cancel the negotiations. But, within 24 hours it was evi- 
dent that the Reds had no such intention and word from their camp indicated they were prepared to 
conclude an armistice regardless of what Rhee had done or said. What was the lesson of this surprise? 
That the enemy very much wanted a truce on the terms indicated and is willing to yield on other points 
— such as the Rhee release of prisoners. 


Many people here, especially on Capitol Hill, who initially applauded the idea of a truce now 
believe that the only way to achieve that end and to “bring the boys home” permanently is to “talk tough 
and bargain hard” with Soviet Russia. Recent events suggest that the Kremlin may now be in a mood 
to make concessions which would have seemed astonishing a month ago. 


Of course, the Reds have requested that General Mark Clark hunt down and recapture’ the Koreans 
liberated by Rhee. This is taken with a grain of salt. If it’s just an argument, our negotiators are in 
position to retort that the enemy took a similar course as Rhee back in February, 1951. In that month, 
the North Korean Communist Government released about 40,000 prisoners they held, after “brain-wash- 
ing” them and incorporated them in the Red Army. The whole matter: would be reduced to absurdity 
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if the U.S. were to demand that the Red Government collect and put back in prisoner camps those Ko- 
reans released by the Reds in 1951. 


Bricker Amendment: The internationalists in the State Department and White House developed a 
bad state of nerves from the news from Wisconsin. In that state, the GOP organization censured Sen- 
ator Wiley for his opposition to the Bricker Amendment — the measure introduced by the junior Ohio 
Senator to protect American sovereignty from the encroachment of the United Nations and Treaty Law. 
As a matter of fact, the resolution of the Wisconsin convention was but a surface manifestation of the 
deep feeling of antagonism against Wiley, who has now come to represent for the people of Wisconsin 
the internationalism of the new Administration. It is a commonplace now that Wiley has lost his former 
following and now depends on Democrats and socialists for sympathy and support. 


(It is now believed that Wiley has come to recognize his unpopularity in his own state and has 
relinquished ideas of running for re-election in 56. It is thought — although no definite word is as yet 
available — that Wiley now has set his sights on a diplomatic or UN post, a safe haven of retirement from 
his Senate seat.) 


Meanwhile, in the Capital, the State Department’s jitters prompted officials to seek interviews with 
Bricker in the hope that they could persuade him to modify his phraseology in the proposed amend- 
ment. So far, “Honest” John has shown little signs of compromise and attempts to influence him have 
dropped off. 


Supporters of the Bricker measure are happy over the popularity generated by the drive to pass it 
and particularly by Hon. Frank Holman’s fine educational campaign. However, some show concern over 
the failure to line up definitely a majority of the Senate. Too many of these legislators are still listed 
as “uncertain”. It is believed that a political apparatus should be created to bring pressure on those 
Senators who still cannot make up their minds. 


Interest Rates: Mr. Frederick W. Ecker, President of Metropolitan Insurance Company, stated, ac- 
cording to the Wall Street Journal (June 22), that his company’s new investments in securities yield 
an average of 4 per cent, as against 3.6 per cent a year ago. He predicted that the rates will reach a 
higher level; he ought to know, because as President of a great financial institution he ought to know 
about the demand for money. He is bullish. 


That should be a good omen for industry, and the public as a whole. High interest rates simply 
indicate that there is a demand for capital. A demand for capital means that there is a demand for the 
goods made with capital; also, it means that there is a demand for labor to use this capital in the manu- 
facture of the goods wanted. All of this is to the good. 


However, when industry needs capital it competes with the government, which is always in the 
market for money that might become industrial capital. Its bonds are always maturing. The govern- 
ment feels the pinch of this competition, as witness the increasing rates on its re-issues. So, what is 
good for the public is not good for the government, and vice versa. 


Mr. Ecker also reports that the Metropolitan has less money to lend than it had a year ago. Why? 
Well, a year ago it received a wad of dollars from the government for bonds which matured; the company, 
says the newspaper, sold the bonds “in anticipation of higher money rates”. The inference is that the 
company put the money it got from the government into industrial securities and mortgages, which paid 
higher interest rates, until the government should get around to meeting these yields. The Metropolitan 
was not alone in doing that sensible thing; Tom, Dick and Harry have been investing the proceeds of their 
maturing “savings” bonds in more profitable securities. 


Though the public should be thankful for higher interest rates, in that this fact represents a more 
prosperous economy, the fact is that the consequent fiscal headache of the government must be shared 
by the public. For, the headache is passed on to the public via higher taxes and inflationary measures. 








North From Malaya by William O. Douglas. New York: Doubleday and Company. $3.95. Re. 
viewed by William Henry Chamberlin. 


Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas is one of the hardiest survivors of a diminished band 
of New Deal spellbinders and phrasemakers. He has taken up where Henry (Quart of Milk) Wallace, 
now very much in political oblivion, left off. 


Typical of the balanced judgment of Mr. Douglas is his description of the United States as living 
under a “black silence of fear’ — at a time when one can scarcely open a newspaper without reading a 
speech by someone denouncing Senator McCarthy and when anyone can go into a bookstore and take his 
pick among scores of books telling in great detail how Americans are afraid to call their souls their own. 
He brings the same equipment — bumbling good will, vague sentimental sympathy for the under-privi- 


leged, an instinctive prejudice in favor of revolution and against established conservative institutions — 
to bear on the problems of southeast Asia. 


Some of the Justice’s reporting is good; he is an outdoor man and a man of action and he evidently 
went into some of the numerous trouble spots of the area which he visited. He conveys a feeling of the 
terror created by Chinese guerrillas in Malaya, of the frustrating situation in Indo-China, where the front 
is everywhere and nowhere and using regular troops against Ho Chi Minh’s elusive Communist guer- 
rillas is, in the apt phrase of a French officer, like trying to kill a mosquito with a sledgehammer. 


But as an adviser on foreign affairs Justice Douglas is about as muddled and confused as they come. 
Indeed he is so muddled and confused that he frequently contradicts himself or recommends measures 
which are clearly self-contradictory. So, in one of his more realistic moments, he writes: ‘Today no 
one can doubt that Red China is subservient to Soviet influence and junior partner in Sino-Soviet affairs. 
. . . China has lost her independence as a result of the Communist revolution. No one knows it better 


than the Asians.” 


But in other places he depicts Red China as an inspiration to other Asiatic peoples. He suggests, 
without any convincing evidence, that “Red China seemed anxious to talk peace with the West in Sep- 
tember, 1950”. And he urges us to try to reach a political settlement with the very regime which he de- 
scribes as “subservient to Soviet influence” and as having lost its independence. 


It is even harder to make coherent sense out of the Justice’s recommendations for American policy 
in Indo-China. He urges us to “throw our weight behind an anti-French, non-Communist, truly independ- 
ent regime”. Yet his own account of the military situation in Indo-China indicates that such a regime 
would have extremely little chance of survival. With all the faults that may be charged against their 
colonial policy, the French are an indispensable element in the struggle against Communism in Indo- 


China; and one could scarcely imagine French soldiers continuing to die for a regime that would be 
“anti-French”’. 


Perhaps the silliest statement in the book is the assertion: “The next great, cold war will be be- 
tween India and Russia.” The idea of India, under Nehru’s leadership, waging any kind of war against 
the Soviet Union, in view of its consistent record of appeasement in the Korean conflict, is almost laugh- 
able. Equally questionable are the author’s eulogies of Burma’s “leftist” Prime Minister, U Nu, whose 
published writings include a recommendation to form a single party of Leftists “to teach the Marxist- 
Lenin creed, to discuss and propagate its doctrines”. 


Fuzzyminded “leftist” good will is not an adequate guide for American policy in Asia, or anywhere 
else. 
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SMOG ALL AROUND THE CLOCK 
By E. MERRILL Root 














D J. B. MaTTHEWs, the foremost expert on Communism in the GountieiaeY on article 
in The American Mercury for May, which should be read by every American who 
loves his country and who wants the truth. Dr. Matthews says: “If all the colleges and 
universities in the United States had been closed for the past thirty-five years, there is no 
reason to believe that our national situation would be any the worse, insofar as an intelligent 
approach to the problem of Communism is concerned. In fact, a case can be made for the 
argument that we should be in a much better position in this respect if they had been 


closed.”’ 


Dr. Matthews is so fully right. I unequivocally affirm that American colleges in 
their relation to Communism have been intellectual factories whose sole business has been 


the manufacture of smog. 


In this pouring out of academic smog to cloud the nature of Communism, the few 
but potent Communists have been the unseen engineers and bosses, but the amorphous mass 
of naive, ignorant, complacent “‘liberals’” have been the innumerable spade-men in over- 
alls — willing dupes, gullible Robots, lulled by the mass hypnosis of the hour. And so 
long as this mass hypnosis continues, the mechanical firing of every discoverable Commu- 


nist in the country will not change the total situation for the better. 


Communism, the mailed fist, and collectivism, the moronic giant that swings the fist, 
since they first gained outward power in 1917, have grown more reactionary with every 
revolution of the clock, till today they are known by all free spirits to be indubitably the 
dead yesterday that men forgot to bury. Still, after all the experiences of three decades, 
the academic “‘liberals” go around like solemn morticians, embalming the corpse and set- 
ting it up as an Idol in the marketplace, before which all men must bow. This is not a 
question of “‘subversion”’ so much as a question mark after intelligence: dare we entrust 


our children to men so stupid? 


Consider, in concrete and specific detail, some undeniable things that have happened 
in our colleges; and note how they reveal, inexorably, the secret “‘liberal’’ party line in 


these institutions. 
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N TuHurspAy, February 19, 1953, the Amherst Smoker was held in the Roosevelt 
Hotel, New York City. There were two speakers — one doctrine. Both Al Friendly 
(of the Washington Post) and Professor Salmon of Amherst — what divine Providence 
arranges the gorgeous technicolor of nomenclature? — were in such intellectual agreement 
that the remarks of one seemed the page, and the remarks of the other, the carbon copy. 
They were, of course, “against Communism” — the preacher is always ‘against sin”. Pro- 
fessor Salmon insisted several times that he is “a good capitalist”. But having said this, 
they seemed to revel in opposing Communism without opposing Communism. The only 
thing we have to fear (they seemed to think) is “Soviet armed might’? — and that is all 
“external”; internally, this side of the battlefield, the thing we have to fear — and we must 


fear it, for it is worse than Communism! — is Fascism. 


And Fascism, in their quaint and devious thought, means committees on un-Ameri- 
can activities, investigations of culture and colleges, and any attempt to distinguish treason 
from truth. Both speakers gave loud lip service to the external battle against Commu- 
nism, but they really waxed lyrical against any attempt to combat infiltration, or any at- 
tempt to oppose the subtle destruction in the classroom of the mind to see, and the will 
to say, on which (and not on mere “external armed might’) the Communists rely for 


victory. 


What sort of opposition to Communism is this — which would fight it while it is far 
away, but coddle it when it is near at hand? Is the collegiate party line simply that we 
must send our young men to kill and be killed in Korea today and Europe tomorrow, 
while we, safe at home, sit down with the friends of our enemies, asking only that the 
blood on their hands be hidden by the kid gloves of “‘gentlemen and scholars’? 


The only rebuttal to an indignant alumnus, like me, which the Alumni Secretary has 
(to my knowledge) offered is that there are two “respectable” points of view: (1) that 


armed might is the danger; (2) that infiltration and subversion are the danger. The 
speakers had a perfect right to choose only one! The Alumni Secretary seems never to 
wonder why both speakers should want to send all the doctors to Zanzibar, and then de- 
clare that smallpox is a form of health at home! Yet I for one remain curious why both 
speakers affirmed battle abroad and appeasement at home. If colleges are designed to “‘stir 
up thought” — an eternal platitude of these same “liberals” — why have only one side pre- 
sented? Why not a spirited debate? Why not Professor Salmon salted with Dr. Mat- 
thews? Why not Al Friendly, with his partial emphasis, against Mrs. Bella Dodd, un- 


friendly to Communism whether at home or abroad? 
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The Alumni Secretary justified the one-sided slant, I understand, because since the 
Smoker the Congressional Committee has been more fastidious in its procedures. To curb 
a Congressional committee seems, to the academic mind, more important than to curb 
Communism! 

Other indications of the same trend toward smog, the same slanted propaganda, the 
same “‘liberal’’ party line, occur with marked frequency. 

On April 23, 1953, the seventh annual Tau Kappa Alpha speech conference was held 
at Denver, Colorado. Students and faculty from colleges in Utah, Florida, Ohio, Indiana, 
Texas, Alabama, etc., attended; it was a gathering of some of the outstanding speakers 
and debaters in many American colleges. One of my own students, Conrad Joyner, at- 
tended and won some of the highest honors. 

Conrad Joyner is one of the splendid group of young radical conservatives who here 
and there challenge the dull orthodoxy of the day. Keen, experienced, richly gifted, he 
is sound and brilliant; his judgment is sober and reliable. In discussing the conference, 
he summed it up succinctly thus: ‘Several incidents occurred which disturbed me greatly.” 

One of the purposes of the annual conference is to discuss current problems and to 
suggest solutions. These, in the form of resolutions sponsored by Tau Kappa Alpha, are 
sent to Congress as an expression of collegiate opinion. One main topic this year was: 
“How can we effectively meet the threat of Communism?” The resolution formulated, ac- 
cepted, and passed by a large majority, was — to invalidate the Smith Act, the McCarran- 
Walter Act, and the Internal Security Act of 1950! These outstanding students from 
American colleges all over the map could see only, as a way to combat Communism, the 
repeal and annulment of the defenses we have so painfully and too slowly built up against 
our most ruthless, militant and secret enemy! 

To italicize their mood, a motion was passed to “censure and reprimand” Senator 
Joseph McCarthy for his alleged disregard of ‘responsible and intelligent speech”. This 
resolution was passed by a vote of 103 to 6! 

One student, from the University of Denver, publicly attacked the character of the 
maligned Senator. When told that he was engaging in “character assassination’’, he 
said: ‘So what? You can’t assassinate McCarthy’s character enough!”’ 

How do students get that way? They get that way because of the intellectual cli- 
mate, the psychological weather they find in the colleges which they attend. To prove my 
point, let me refer simply to what one of the professors present said when the resolution 


was passed: “I am tickled pink!” Conrad Joyner asked him: ‘Do you know the im- 





plications of what you say?” The professor replied: “Ido. And I am not just ‘liberal’ 





— I am Left of liberal. I thought it the best thing I had ever seen done in a student 


assembly.”” Such are the sowers — and such the harvest. 


T HERE IS SMOG in Chicago, too. In the Maroon, the student paper of the University of 

Chicago (issue of January 9, 1953), a half page was filled with an advertisement en- 
titled: “A Plea for Clemency”. This was an eloquent and ardent appeal for the two 
Rosenbergs, who had been convicted by due process of law of being enemies of the United 
States and even traitors to the United States. They were finally executed on June 19. It 
is, of course, the constitutional right of the Maroon to publish such an appeal, and it is 
the constitutional right of the students and faculty of the University of Chicago to sign that 


appeal. That right I do not deny or question. 


But granting that right to others, I claim the equal “‘unalienable’’ right to say that, in 
my judgment, such an appeal clearly documents an extreme point of view, far Left of 
center — a point of view emotionally sympathetic to Communism and to convicted enemies 
of the United States. If the students and faculty of a university so declare themselves, 
they must not object or deny when blunt lips say that they stand far Left and that they do 
not really oppose Communism. If they are not themselves Communists, as I judge they 


are not, I say that their stand is even more stupid and sinister than if they were. 


And this petition was no gesture by a minority; no posture of a lunatic fringe. It 
was signed by the editor and managing editor of the Maroon, the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the student government, and many individuals representing many organizations. It 
called for signatures to the petition and for attendance at a rally, the slogan of which was: 
“THEY MUST NOT DIE! RALLY to save the ROSENBERGS”. This rally was to be 
a big university affair: it was to be presided over by associate professor of law Harry 
Kelvin, and its academic big gun, sponsoring it in huge type, was Dean Bernard Loomer 


of the Divinity School. 


I do not question the right of Dean Loomer and his Praetorian Guard to their peti- 
tion and their rally. Nor can they question my right to say that their petition and their rally 
make me faintly ill when I think of American boys tortured and “brain-washed” by the 


friends of the Rosenbergs in Korea. 


Such then is the smog that drifts over the darkling academic plain where ignorant 
Leftists shout by night. One is moved, in his outraged soul, to utter a prayer: ‘‘O God 
of Freedom, blow Thy mighty breath over the world, and disperse this fog of man’s 


perversion, and give us, again and at last, light and the unveiled sun!” 
Additional Copies: 6—1.00; 10—1.50; 50—5.50; 100—10.00; 500—15.00; 1,000—25.00. Quotations for larger quantities on request. 
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